CHAPTER XI

PERSISTENT ISSUES

IN MODERN EUROPEAN

EDUCATION

(186Os AD.-THE PRESENT)

A.   GRADUAL CURES FOR DISJUNCTIVITIS
Between the mid-nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries the countries of Western
Europe moved with varying speed to provide universal, compulsory, free elementary
education. If some 40 to 50 percent of primary school age children were actually
attending school in 1800, more than 90 to 95 percent of children age ten to eleven
were attending by the beginning of the twentieth century. This increase with its
attendant spread of literacy, which contributed substantially to the economic develop-
ment and the political nationalization of the major West European countries, followed
by several decades a similar development in the United States. But there were two
major differences in the expansion of education between the two major branches of
Western civilization. In the first place, primary schools in Europe were distinctly
separate from secondary schools, different in kind and quality of education offered,
taught in separate institutions, by teachers trained separately, to children of recogniz-
ably separate social classes. In the second place, the West European nations did not
move in the nineteenth century, nor indeed until virtually mid-twentieth century, to
open up their secondary and higher education in ready response to the increase in
primary education.
I have dubbed this separation between primary and secondary education with all
its attendant dualisms and distinctions a kind of academic disjunctives that robbed
the modernization movements in West European education of much of their energy,
dynamism, and effectiveness, qualities which American, Russian, and Japanese educa-
tion exhibited earlier and in higher degree. The more usual description of this
difference is that the American and Russian systems were basically single-track
systems, extending end-on from primary schools through general secondary schools, a
track over which all children were normally expected to travel, at least until the end of